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HON. JOHN C. LINEHAN. 


A hundred years after the Puritans 
and Pilgrims made a settlement on 


the coast of New England, there came 


to this country a multitude of emi- 
grants, mostly from the north of 


Ireland, who soon became absorbed 
into the ranks of the first settlers, and 
became the best of citizens. 
In the contest for independence they 
rendered the most efficient services 
to the colonies, as they had pre- 
viously done in protecting the fron- 
tier from the inroads of the Indians. 
After another century, our doors hav- 
ing been opened wide for the recep- 
tion of people from every country, 
there came to these shores a tide of 
emigration from central and southern 
Ireland, which seemed at one time as 
if it would depopulate the Emerald 
Isle. In numbers like the countless 
hosts of the Goths and Vandals who 
overran the Roman empire, but pa- 
cific in their intentions, they sought in 
America homes for themselves and 
their children, where, under the flag 
and protection of the young republic, 
they could enjoy that liberty which 
had been denied them in their old 
home, and secure those advantages 
which thrift and industry offered in 
the new world. 

When the country of their adoption 


ve ry 
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was in danger from organized rebel- 
lion, none hastened to its defence with 
more zeal and courage than these 
newly made citizens. In the bap- 
tism of that followed, the 
heterogeneous mass was welded into 


blood 


one great people. 
Hon. Joun C. Linenan, 
of the governor’s council from Dis- 


member 


trict 2, a whole-souled, open-hearted, 
and always genial citizen, is a repre- 
sentative of the Irish American ele- 
ment in New Hampshire, whom his 
fellow-citizens delight to honor. 

He was born in Macroom, county of 
Cork, Ireland, in February, 1840, and 
is the second in a family of eight, five 
sons and three daughters, the children 
of John and Margaret Linehan. The 
head of the family, who was a finely 
educated man, came to this country 
in October, 1847, and his family came 
two years later. John C., like many 
other boys of his time in New Eng- 
land, was compelled to leave school 
at an early age. When 12 years old 
he was a doffer in the cotton mill of 
H. H. and J. S. Brown at Fisherville 
(now Penacook), N. H., and doing 
his best to keep up, on his side of 
From 1852 to 
1857 he remained in the mill, retiring 


the spinning frame. 


as a section handin the weaving de- 
partment at the age of 17. From 
here he went to work for the Rolfe 
Brothers, sash, door, blind, and box 
manufacturers, and for three years, 
from 1858 to 1861, was foreman of 
the box department. For some years 
before the war he was a member of 
the Fisherville band, and when the 
Third Regiment of volunteers was or- 
ganized, with seven of his comrades, 
he enlisted as a member of the Third 
band, in which he served up to the 


flon. Fohn C. Linehan. 


The members 
of the band swore by their regiment, 


time of his discharge. 


and the regiment swore by the band. 
One was confident that the regiment 
was the best in the Department of 
the South, and the others knew theirs 
was the best band; so this fraternal 
feeling was kept up, and is as warm 
to-day as it was twenty-five years ago. 
From 1864 to 1866 he worked for the 
firm of Caldwell, Amsden & Co., cabi- 
net manufacturers. In April of the 
latter year he went into the grocery 
business with Henry F. Brown, the co- 
partnership lasting three years, when 
the interest of the latter ceased, and 
from April, 1869, to the present date 
he has been alone—twenty-one con- 
secutive years in the same business, 
as a retail grocer; which is saying a 
good deal for the most unstable, for- 
tune-wrecking business in the country. 

A Republican politically, he has 
served his ward (One, of Concord) in 
almost every capacity, having been 
ward clerk, on the board of selectmen, 
and in both branches of the city gov- 
ernment—council and board of alder- 
In October, 1886, he received 
an almost unanimous vote as candidate 
for councillor, but seven votes being 
cast against him on the first ballot. 
Although failing of an election at the 


men. 


polls, there being no choice by the 
people, he led his candidate for gov- 
ernor in 39 out of the 43 towns in the 
councillor district. The vote for Saw- 
ver was 7,962, and for Linehan 8,230, 
or 268 ahead. His competitor, Fred- 
erick Taylor of Nelson, had 7,775, and 
the Prohibition ticket 661. 
plurality was 455. 


Linehan’s 
Considering that 
there was no special effort made, it 
was a handsome run. 

From 1872 to 1882 he was an ac- 
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the total 
cause, being president of one of the 


tive worker in abstinence 


first Catholic temperance societies, 
and for a time one of the most flour- 
ishing in the state, at Fisherville. In 
company with the lamented Maj. T. 
Bb. Crowley of Nashua and Maj. P. 
A. Devine of Manchester, he helped 
to organize a state union, and was 
one of the first delegates to represent 
it in the national convention in New 
York in 1874. 
the charter members and the first com- 
mander of W. I. Brown Post, No. 31, 
G. A. R., of Penacook ; was elected 


In 1875 he was one of 


a delegate to the national encamp- 
ment in 1878, appointed assistant 
department inspector in 1879, served 
the staff of Department Com- 
mander George 1879 and 
*80, elected a member of the national 
council 1880 and 
*81, chief mustering officer in 1882, 


on 


jowers ip 
administration in 


elected department commander in 
1883, unamiously reélected in 1884, 
appointed a member of the national 
pension committee of the G. A. R. in 
1884, reappointed in 1885-6-7, elected 
president of New Hampshire Veteran 
Association in 1885 and reélected in 
1886. While department commander 
he instituted twenty new posts, begin- 
ning at West Stewartstown and end- 
ing at Salisbury, from No. 64 to 34, 
reorganized eight posts, and increased 
the membership of the order from 
3,000 to nearly 4,500. He was elected 
one of the board of directors of the 
Gettysburg Battlefield Memorial Asso- 
ciation, and placed on the Executive 
Committee in 1884. He was selected 
by the New Hampshire Veteran Asso- 
ciation to procure from the legislature 
appropriations for the Gettysburg 
monuments, and for head-quarters at 
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The Weirs, and was appointed by Gov. 


Currier agent for the expenditure of 
the same. 

From 1865 to 1879 he was a member , 
of what has often been called the best 
musical organization New Hampshire 
has had within its borders, ‘* Brown’s 
Band,” well all over New 
England, and led by the well known 
manufacturer 


known 


of the Concord Axle 
works, D. Arthur Brown, formerly 
leader of the Third Regiment band. 
This band numbered among its mem- 
bers T. W. Henry of the Cadet band of 
Boston, and Jean Missud of the Cadet 
band of Salem. Of this band he was 
the secretary and treasurer during its 
existence. In 1876 it accompanied 
the Governor and Amoskeag Vet- 
erans to Philadelphia, and the year 
following to Bennington. 

Since the organization of the State 
Veteran Association he has had charge 
of the musical section of the annual 
reunion, except while he was presi- 
dent, and at the expiration of his 
term he was again elected to fill the 
He 
appointed by Governor Hale one of 
the board of trustees of the Industrial 
school at Manchester, and takes an 


place of musical director. ras 


active interest in its welfare. 

Though but nine years of age when 
he left Ireland, his memory of it is 
clear and his love for it strong. Natu- 
rally his sympathies lead him towards 
any movement for its welfare. In 
1865-66 he was the head of the Fenian 
Brotherhood in New Hampshire, and 
organized a company of militia com- 
posed almost wholly of veteran sol- 
diers, and named in honor of Governor 
Smyth the ** Smyth Guards,” for the 
manly position taken by the governor 
on the imprisoument of Captain Hea- 
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ley in Ireland, and which resulted in 
the release of the captain. 

Although deprived of educational 
facilities in his 
been all his life 


early youth, he has 
and is at present a 
diligent scholar and inveterate 
reader. He the first Catholic 
elected to any position in the city of 
Concord, and, if elected by the legisla- 
ture, will be the first Catholic to hold 
the postion of councillor in this state. 
One of Rev. T. P. 
Linehan, is a respected resident of 
Portland, Me., being rector of ° the 
cathedral there. 

He in January, 1864, 
Mary E. Pendergast, and his family 
consists of one daughter and three 
sons. His daughter took the veil in 
St. Elizabeth’s convent at Portland? 
Me., in September, 1885, in the order 
of the Sisters of Mercy. His oldest 
son, after two years’ apprenticeship 
in the dry goods business in Minne- 
apolis, is now in Boston with Brown, 
Durrell & Co.; one works with his 
father in the store; and the other, a 
lad of nine years, is at school 


an 
was 


his brothers, 


married, 
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Broad and liberal in his views, Mr. 
Linehan has been an active, earnest 
worker in the Republican ranks, and 
identified at home and abroad in any 
movement for the benefit of 
fellow-men of all races and creeds. 
A laborer all his life, he has known 
what it was to work the year round 
from dawn to twilight, and any just 
movement for the benefit of the toil- 
ers will have his voice, and where he 
can use it, his vote. 


his 


Mr. Linehan is specially interested 
in early Trish history, and on that 
subject is high authority, from his re- 
search and indefatigable labors. 

He is a graceful writer, and articles 
from his pen have been reproduced 
not only throughout this country but 
in Great Britain and her widespread 
colonies. He is still in the prime of 
manhood, and his friends look for- 
ward confidently to his further rec- 
ognition by the party of his choice. 

In closing this sketch we would 
acknowledge our indebtedness to our 
contemporary, the Manchester Bud- 
get, for much of our information. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE IN 1784. 


The treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States of 
America was signed in Paris, Sep- 
tember 3, 1783. The constitution, 
containing bill of rights and form of 
government agreed upon by the dele- 
gates of the people of the state of 
New Hampshire, in a convention held 
at Concord on the first Tuesday of 
June, 1783, had been submitted to 
and approved by the people of the 
state, and had been established by 


their delegates in convention, October 
31, 1783. 
June, 1784. 
On the second day of June, 1784, 
the newly elected legislature of the 
state (perhaps as distinguished a body 
of men as ever gathered together 
within the limits of the state) assem- 
bled at Concord, and proceeded to 
organize. According to the consti- 
tution, the new senate was to be com- 
posed of twelve members, five of 


It was to go into effect in 
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whom came from Rockingham county, 
two each from Strafford, Hillsborough, 
and Cheshire, and one from Grafton ; 
for the state, having the same limits 
as at present, was then divided into 
the above named counties. 

The senate was made up as fol- 
lows: 

Rockingham 
McClary, councillor, 
Gilman, Esq., Hon. Woodbury Lang- 
don, Esq..* Timothy Walker, Esq.,* 
John Langdon, Esq.* 


county—Hon. John 


Esq... 


Je yseph 


Stratford countv—John Wentworth, 
Esq., Ebenezer Smith, Esq. 

Hillsborough county--Francis Blood, 
Esq., councillor, Matthew Thornton, 
Esq.* 

Cheshire county—Simeon Olcott, 
Esq.. Hon. Enoch Hale, Esq.* 

Grafton county—Moses Dow, Esq. 

The senate chose two of the coun- 
cillors from their number; the house 
chose three. 

The following gentlemen were re- 
turned as representatives from the 
several towns and places set against 
each of their names, agreeably to the 
new constitution : 

Portsmouth—Geo. Atkinson, Esy., 
George Gains, Esq., John Pickering, 
Esq. 

Exeter—Mr. Jedidiah Jewett. 

Londonderry—Col. Daniel Runnels, 
Mr. Archibald MeMurphy. 

Chester—Capt. John Underhill. 

Newington—Ephraim Pickering, 
Esq. 

Greenland, Newcastle. and Rye— 
Samuel Jenness, Esq. 

North Hampton—Moses 
Esq. 

Hampton—Christopher 
Esq. 


Leavitt, 
Toppan, 


*Elected to fill a vacancy. 
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Hampton Falls and Seabrook— 
Capt. Jonathan Leavitt. 
Stratham—Mark Wiggin, Esq. 
Kensington—Mr. Moses Shaw. 
South Hampton and East Kings- 
ton—Joseph Merrill, Esq. 
Kingston—Capt. John Eastman. 
Brentwood—Capt. Levi Morrill. 
Epping—Capt. Seth Fogg. 
Newmarket—Col. James Hill. 
Nottingham—Col. 
lett. 
Deerfield—Jeremiah Eastman, Esq. 
Northfield, and Allens- 
town— 


Thomas Bart- 


E} som 


Chichester and  Pittsfield—Major 
John Cram. 
Canterbury and Northfield—Capt. 
Jeremiah Clough. 
Loudon—Major Nathan Bachelder. 
Concord—Timothy Walker, Esq. 
Pembroke—Samuel Daniels, Esq. 
Candia—Col. Nathaniel Emerson. 
Raymond and Poplin—Mr. John 
Scribner. 
Hawke and 
Clough, Esq. 
Hampstead, Atkinson and Plais- 
tow—Nathaniel Peabody, Esq., coun- 
cillor. 


Sandown—Reuben 


Newton— 
Salem—Capt. John Allen. 
Windham—James Betton, Esq. 
Pelham—Mr. Jacob Butler. 
Dover—Capt. James Calfe. 
Durham—Mr. Ebenezer Smith. 
Somers worth—Maj. Jonathan Went- 
worth. 
Rochester—James Knowles, Esq. 
Barrington—Capt. Joshua Foss. 
Sanbornton—Mr. John Sanborn. 
Gilmanton—Gen. Joseph Badger, 
councillor. 
Lee—Dr. James Brackett. 
Madbury— 
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Meredith and New Hampton— 
Sandwich and Tamworth—Daniel 
Beede, Esq. 

Moultonborough, Tuftonborough, 
Wolfeborough, and Ossipee Gore— 
Col. Bradbury Richardson. 

Barnstead, New Durham, and New 
Durham Gore—Col. Thomas Tash. 

Waketield, Middleton, and Efting- 
ham—Capt. David Copp. 

Conway, Eaton, Burton, and Loea- 
tion—Col. David Page. 

Nottingham-West—Capt. 
Marsh. 

Litehfield and Derrytield— 

Dunstable—Capt. Benjamin French. 

Merrimack and Bedford—Mr.J ames 
Martin. 

Goffstown--Robert MceGregore, Esq. 


Samuel 


Hollis—Capt. Daniel Emerson. 

Amherst—Mr. Robert Means. 

Raby and Mason—Benjamin Mann, 
Esq. 

New Ipswich—Mr. Ephraim Adams. 

Duxbury and Mile Slip— 

Wilton—Capt. Philip Putnam. 

Lyndeborough—Capt. Levi Spaul- 
ding. 

Temple and Peterborough Slip— 
Mr. Francis Cragin. 

Peterborough and Society Land— 
Mr. Matthew Wallace. 

Hancock, Antrim, and Deering— 
John Duncan, Esq. 

Henniker and Hillsborough—Lieut. 
Robert Wallace. 

New Bradford— 

New Boston— 

Francestown— 

Weare—Mr. Jonathan Dow. 

Hopkinton 

Dunbarton 
Storey. 

Salisbury—Capt. Matthew Pettin- 
gill. 


Mr. Aaron Greeley. 
and Bow—Mr. David 
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Boscawen— 

Fishersfield, Perrystown, and War- 
ner—Capt. Francis Davis. 

New London, Andover, and Gore— 

Charlestown—Elijah Grout, Esq. 

Alstead—-Maj. Amos Shephard. 

Keene—Mr. Benjamin Hall. 

Swanzey—Maj. Elisha Whitcomb. 

Richmond—Maj. Oliver Capron. 
Jatfrev—Mr. William Smiley. 

Winchester—Mr. Simon Willard. 

Westmoreland —Mr. Joseph Wil- 
bourn. 

Chesterfield—Col. Samuel King. 

Rindge— 

Walpole— 

Claremont—Capt. Benjamin Sum- 
ner. 

Cornish and Grantham—Moses 
Chase, Esq., councillor. 

Newport and Crovdon—Mr. Stephen 
Powers. 

Wendell and Unity— 

Aeworth, Lempster, and Marlow— 
Lieut. David Grout. 

Surry and Gilsum— 

Stoddard and Washington—Capt« 
Jacob Copeland. 

Dublin and Packerstield—Mr. Reu- 
ben Morss. 

Marlborough and Fitz-William— 
Mr. 


Protectworth and Hinsdale— 


Samuel Kendell. 
Holderness, Campton, Thornton, 
and Morristown—Moses Baker, Esq. 
Plymouth, and Went- 
worth—Col. Joseph Senter. 
New Alexandria, and 
Cockermouth (Groton)—Carr Huse, 


Rumney, 
Chester, 


Esq. 

Enfield, Canaan, Cardigan, Dor- 
chester, and Grafton—William Ayers, 
Esq. 

Hanover—Mr. Russell Freeman. 

Lebanon—Elisha Payne, Esq. 
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Lyme and Orford—Maj. Jonathan 
Child. 

Haverhill, Piermont, Warren, and 
Coventry—Col. Timothy Bedel. 

Bath, Lyman, Gunthwait, Apthorp, 
Northumberland, Strat- 
ford, Dartmouth, Colburn, and Cock- 
burn—Capt. John Young. 


Lancaster, 


Hon. George Atkinson, Esq., was 
Hon. 


Woodbury Langdon, Esq., was chosen 


chosen speaker of the house ; 


as senior senator. 
tlood, Jo- 
seph Badger, Nathaniel Peabody, and 
Moses elected 


lors. 


John McClary, Francis 


Chase were council- 

Abiel Foster, Jonathan Blanchard, 
John Langdon, and Moses Dow were 
appointed delegates to represent New 
Hampshire in Congress for a vear, 
commencing the following November, 
but all except Mr. Foster refused the 
honor, and subsequently Samuel Liv- 
and Elisha 
Paine were associated with Mr. Fos- 


ermore, VPierse Long, 
ter, but two serving at once. 

Samuel Livermore, Josiah Bartlett, 
and John Sullivan were appointed a 
committee to revise the laws of the 
state, and to draw such new laws as 
they might deem necessary. 
elected 
John Taylor 


Ebenezer Thompson was 
secretary for the state; 
Gilman was elected treasurer. 

The pay of the members was six 
shillings « day; the secretary of the 
state and the clerk of the house re- 
ceived nine shillings. 

The first session at Concord lasted 
about two weeks, when the legisla- 
ture adjourned to meet in October in 
Portsmouth. — It the 
second meeting that a vea and nay 
That was before 
the parties had formed. 


was not until 


vote was recorded. 
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A town with one hundred and fifty 
ratable male polls was entitled to one 
hundred 
and fifty polls, to two; with seven 
fifty polls, to three. 
of the 
seized of a free-hold estate in his own 


representative; with four 


hundred and 


Every member house was 
right of at least £100; a senator had 
£200 in a 


be eligible. 


to own free-hold estate to 

His Excellency, Meshech Weare, 
who had served the state throughout 
the struggle for independence as its 
chief executive officer, was found to 
have received a large majority of the 
votes cast, and was duly declared 
elected the first president of the new 
He not, 

oflice for 
days after the legislature met. 


commonwealth. was how- 


ever, sworn into several 
On the first day of the session the 
of ** The 
General Court” attended services at 
the Old North church, and listened to 
a sermon by Rev. Samuel McClintock, 
of Greenland. 


members of both branches 


So well pleased were 
they that they voted him £15 in the 
The 


sermon is on file among the archives 


afternoon to recompense him. 


of the state library, and is worthy of 
perusal after a century has passed by. 
A few extracts may be of interest to 
the present generation. 

‘* How becoming is it that we should 
render unto him in a public manner 
the most devout ascriptions of praise 
for the great things he has done for 
us in delivering us from the eruel 
hand of oppression, and the impend- 
ing miseries of abject servitude, 
crowning our arduous struggle in de- 
fense of the rights of human nature 
with triumphant success, in acknowl- 
edgement of our independence and 
the 


sovereignty, and in giving us 
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singular advantage of forming a con- 
stitution of government for ourselves 
and our 


posterity. If should 


neglect to render due praise to him 


we 


on such a great occasion, the heathen 
would rise up in judgment and con- 
demn us for our impiety and ingrati- 
tude.” 

He speaks of ** the present glorious 
this land.” 
* Hardly any 


ever less prepared to enter the list 


revolution in 
tinues: 


and con- 


people were 
with such a great and powerful na- 
tion. War was not our object or 
wish; on the contrary we deprecated 
it as a dreadful calamity. and con- 
tinued to hope, even against hope, 
that the gentle methods of petitioning 
and remonstrating might obtain a re- 
dress of grievances. 

**The war on our part was not a 
ambition, but 


war of a justifiable 


self-defence against the claims of 


an arbitrary power, which was at- 


tempting to wrest from us the privi- 
leges we had all along enjoyed, and to 
subject us to 


tude. 


a state of abject servi- 


**They were men of war from their 
youth. Thev had 
used to service, who had signalized 
their valor on the Plains of Minden 
and on the Heights of Abraham, com- 
manded by 


regular troops, 


able and = experienced 
generals. amply furnished with all the 
terrible apparatus of death and de- 
struction. and aided by mercenary 
had 
and were versed in all the stratagems 


of war :—add to this they had a navy 


troops who been bred to arms 


that ruled the ocean. and regular re- 
sources to supply their demands—on 
the other hand we were inexperienced 
in the had neither 
disciplined troops, nor magazines of 


art of war. and 
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provision and amunition, nor so much 
as one ship of war to oppose to their 
formidable fleets, nor any regular re- 
not 


sources, much as the 


certain prospect of any foreign aid ;— 


even 80 


besides all the civil governments were 
dissolved and the people reduced back 
to a state of nature, and in danger 
of falling into anarchy and confu- 
sion, . 

‘That people so widely separated 
from one another by their situation, 
manners, customs, and forms of gov- 
ernment, should all at once be willing 
to sacrifice their present interests to 
the publie good and unite like a band 
of brothers to make the cause of one 
state, and even of one town, a com- 
mon and 


cause: that they should 


united under the 
and the 


most trying reverses of fortune—that 


continue firm and 


greatest discouragements 
an army of freemen, voluntarily as- 
sembled at the alarm of danger-men 
who had been nurtured in the bosom 
of liberty and unused to slavish re- 
straints, should be willing to submit 
to the severity of military government 
for the safety of their country, and 
patiently endure hardships that would 
have the fortitude of veterans, fol- 
lowing their illustrious leader in the 
depths of winter, through cold and 
snow, in nakedness and perils, when 
every step they took was marked with 
the blood that their 


swollen feet, and when they could 


issued from 
not be animated to such patience and 
perseverance by any mercenary mo- 
tives, was a rare spectacle, and for its 
solution must be traced to a higher 
source.” 

The whole sermon shows that the 
speaker, if not the hearers, appre- 
ciated the magnitude of the struggle 
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through which the colonies had sue- 
cessfully passed, and the 


responsibility which devolved upon 


realized 


them in establishing the new state on 
a sure foundation. 

Money at this time was very scarce, 
The Conti 
nental currency had depreciated so 
that 


that is, gold and silver. 


forty pounds represe nted one, 
and was very diflicult to dispose of 
at anv figure, being thought nearly 
worthless. The new legislature voted 


to raise £25,000, but were aware of 


the difficulty of raising any. They 
provided for the pensions of disabled 
New- 


castle, and for the pay of the officers of 


soldiers, for a light-house at 
the state, but made the collection pos- 
sible by allowing evidences of state in- 
debtedness to be received as state taxes, 

At this time the state contained a 
population of about 140,000) souls, 
mostly employed in agricultural pur- 
suits. Portsmouth was the only place 
of much importance. sending three 
representatives to the General Court, 
but its leading men were the unpop- 
ular Masonian Proprietors, and thus 
its influence was curtailed. Next in 
importance was the town of London- 
derry. where already had sprung up a 
few manufacturing industries. Derry- 
field This 
was before the days of turnpikes and 
the 
hilliest 


sent no representative. 


and roads 


the 


canals, were carried 


over and most rocky 
routes, to save expense in maintain- 
ing, and were consequently as bad as 
they well could be; but as they were 
not much used except by foot travel- 
did not 


Bridges were of such a char- 


lers and horsemen, it much 
matter. 
acter that they were generally carried 
away by the freshet every spring, 


while the main dependence was placed 
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The the 
land on the hillside farms were abun- 
dant. 


were 


on ferries. crops on new 


Large families of children 


raised, and were edueated in 


the rudiments at the little school-house 
in every district. On every farm was 


a self-sustaining community: they 


raised their own wheat, corn, vege- 


tables, maple sugar, and all the food 
required; they raised their own 
wool and flax ; 
leather ; 


and made their own garments. 


they tanned their own 
they made their own cloth, 
Every 
town had its minister. ‘Then came the 


miller with grist-mill and saw-mill ; 
then the blacksmith ; and lastly, when 
the town had gained a certain stand- 
ing. a justice of the peace. 
Dartmouth college was granted the 
right by the first legislature of the 
state to hold a lottery, in order to 


raise £5,000. 


MESHECH WEARE, 


the new president of the state, was 
at this time well advanced in years, 
being over 70. He was a native of 
New Hampshire, graduated at Har- 
vard college in 1735, and early de- 
his attention to law and state- 
1745, 
elected a representative from Hamp- 


voted 
craft. From when he was 
ton Falls, he was almost continually 
He was clerk 
of the house for several vears, was 
chosen speaker in 1752, and beld the 
office for 1747 he 
was appointed judge of the superior 
that 
until 1776, when he was chosen chief- 


in the public service. 


some years. In 


court, snd continued in oflice 
justice, resigning in 1782 on account 
of failing health. From 1776 to 1784 
he was a member of the Committee of 
Safety. member of the council, and 


president of the state. 
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He was a man of original inven- 
tive genius, but possessed extensive 
knowledge, an accurate judgment, 
a calm temper, a modest deportment, 
an upright and benevolent heart, and 
a habit of prudence and diligence in 
performing the various duties of pub- 
lic and private life. He was not a 
theoretic but a practical statesman, 
distinguished for his amiableness, up- 
rightness, and fidelity. All through 
the Revolution he was invested at the 
same time with the highest offices, 
legislative, judicial, and executive, 


and continued in them by annual 


elections. He was neither proud nor 
His did not 
change his mind, his manners, or his 


mode of living. 


haughty. high rank 
He continued to the 
last the same modest, unassuming 
man. From all his offices, and with 
all his prudence, he added not a cent 
to his property, which did not exceed 
that of a good common farmer. Worn 
down with services he had rendered 
to the public, after a long illness, he 
died calmly at his mansion in Hamp- 
ton Falls, January 15, 1786, in his 
73d year. 


COUNCILLORS. 


Hon. John McClary, of Epsom, was 
a delegate to the Provincial Congress 
which met in May, 1775; a represent- 
ative from Epsom in 1776 and 1778; 
a member of the Committee of Safety ; 
councillor from 1780 to 1784 ; senator 
from 1784 to 1787; president of the 
senate 1785 and 1786; member of the 
convention, 1791-92. He died June 
16, 1801, aged 82. 

Gen. Francis Blood, of Teniple, 
was born March 18, 1735-’36, in Con- 
cord, Mass., and settled in Temple in 


1763. Was selectman several years, 
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town-clerk, representative all through 
the Revolutionary War, a justice of 
court of common pleas, and after- 
wards chief-justice. He was a man 
of superior mind, sagacity, and infor- 
mation; for many years the leading 
man of the town, acquired a hand- 
some property, and died in 1790, 

Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, of Atkin- 
son, was one of the distinguished men 
of his times. 
field, Mass., 
was adjutant-general 


L777—78 ; 


He was born in Tops- 
Mareh 1, 1741. He 
of the state, 
member of congress, 
1779-81 ; major-general of the state 
militia, 1793. He died in 
June 27, 1825, aged 82. 


Exeter, 


Gen. Joseph Badger, son of Capt 
Joseph Badger, was born in Bradford, 
Mass., October 23, 1746. 
man of great military ardor, and held 


He was a 


offices in the militia for thirty years. 
He was present at the capture of 
Burgoyne in 1779. He was again 
councillor, 1790-92, 1795-96. He 
died January 15, 1809, aged 62. 

Moses of Cornish, 
came of that family which has given 


Hon. Chase, 
distinguished names_ to 
American history, including that of 
Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase. 


so many 


SENATORS. 


Hon. Joseph Gilman, of Exeter, 
born May 5, 1738; treasurer of Rock- 
ingham county in 1776; justice of 
the peace in 1779; elected to senate 
in 1785—"86-’87 ; member of govern- 
In 1788 re- 
moved to Marietta, Ohio, where, two 


or’s council, last term. 


ears later, he was appointed judge 
of probate; later U. S. judge for the 
district of the North-west. He died 
May 14, 1806. 

Hon. Woodbury Langdon was born 
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in Portsmouth in 1739; was a mer- 
chant ; a member of the old congress, 
1779-’80 ; judge of the supreme court, 
1782. A firm patriot, devoted to the 
cause of his country. 
burned in 1781, and he 
Rockingham House (old). 
January 13, 1805, aged 66. 

Hon. Timothy Walker, of Concord, 
only son of Rev. Timothy Walker, of 
June 27, 1737; 
graduated at Harvard college, 1756 ; 
justice of court of common pleas from 
1777 to 1809; chief-justice last five 


His house was 
built the 
He died 


Concord, was born 


years; often a delegate; candidate 
Died May 5, 
He filled all the town 
offices to which he 


elected with fidelity and honor. 


for governor in 1798. 
1822, aged 85. 
and state was 

Hon. John Langdon, of Portsmouth, 
one of New Hampshire’s most distin- 
guished citizens, was born in Ports- 
mouth in 1740; was one of the party 
which seized Fort William and Mary 
in 1774; delegate to Continental 
Congress in 1775 and 1776; speaker 
N. H. house of representatives in 1776 
and 1777; judge of court of common 
pleas ; delegate to congress in 1783 ; 
president of New Hampshire in 1785 ; 
member of first U.S. senate; presi- 
dent pro tem. of that body, served 
two terms; governor of New Hamp- 
shire from 1805 to 1808 and 1810 and 
1811. 
sonal 


He was eminent for his per- 
dignity, his patriotism, his 
capacity for otlices of high honor and 
trust, and for his religious reverence 
and devotion. He died September 
18, 1819, aged 78. 

Hon. John Wentworth, of Dover, 
born at Salmon Falls, July 17, 1745; 
graduated at Harvard college in 1768 ; 
was admitted to the bar, and lived in 
Dover; was moderator many years ; 
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representative through the war ; one of 
the executive council of the state ; on 
the Committee of Safety; a delegate 
to the Continental congress in 1778. 
He was an able lawyer, as a man be- 
nevolent, of a good-natured address, 
and a statesman of superior abilities. 
He died January 10, 1787. 

Ebenezer Smith, born in Exeter in 
1734; was a Proprietor of Gilmanton, 
but settled in Meredith in 1768, and 
was a ‘** father of the town” for many 
vears. He was judge of probate; 
lieutenant-colonel of 10th regiment 
militin; president of the senate two 
years. He died August 27, 1807, 
aged 75. 

Hon. Matthew Thornton, born in 
1714; came as a lad to 
America ; studied medicine ; was sur- 


Ireland in 


geon on Louisbourg expedition ; mem- 
ber of congress from 1776 to 1778; 
chief-justice of Hillsborough county ; 
judge of the supreme court; member 
of the council in 1785. 
wards he 


Soon after- 
moved to Massachusetts, 
and died in Newburyport, June 24, 
1804, in his 91st year. 

Simeon Olcott, of Charlestown, was 
born in Bolton, Conn., October 1, 
1735; graduated at Yale college in 
1761, and settled some three years 
later in Charlestown as a lawyer; he 
was judge of probate in 1773; chief- 
justice of court of common pleas in 
1784; associate justice of superior 
court in 1790 ; chief-justice from 1795 
to 1801; U.S. Senator to 1805. He 
died February 22, 1815, aged 79. 

Enoch Hale, of Rindge, came from 
Hampstead in 1760; was justice of 
the peace in 1768. He was born in 
Rowley, Mass., November 28, 1733 ; 
was a leading citizen of the town till 
he removed to Walpole in 1784. He 
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died in Grafton, Vt., April 9, 1813, 
aged 79. 

Moses Dow, of Haverhill, was the 
first lawyer of Grafton county, and 
for some time was register of probate. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Hon. George Atkinson, Esq., who 
was born, lived, and died in Ports- 
mouth, was a man of considerable 
integrity, and of an 
character. He 
four times appointed a delegate to 
the Continental congress, but each 
time declined the office. He was also 
appointed a member of the Committee 
of Safety, and declined. 


ability, strict 


irreproachable was 


He was ap- 
pointed a special justice of the supe- 
rior court. In 1785 he was one of 
four candidates for president of the 
state, and received the largest pop- 
ular vote, but failed of an election 
before the legislature. He died in 
February, 1788. 

George Gains was one of the Com- 
mittee of Safety for the state in 
1777. 

Hon. Jobn Pickering, Esq., was a 
native of Newington, born in 1738; 
graduated at Harvard college in 1761 ; 
studied law ; was attorney-general in 
1786; repeatedly a member of the 
legislature; president of the U. S. 
senate in 1789; and governor of the 
John 
Langdon was elected to the U. S. 
senate. 


state, ex-officio, when Gov. 
In 1790 he was appointed 
chief-justice of the superior court, 


and held the oflice five years. He 


was afterwards district judge of the 
United States, and served till 1804. 
He received the degree of LL. D. 
from Harvard college and Dartmouth 
college. 


aged 67. 


He died April 11, 1805, 


~Vew Hampshire in 1784. 








Col. 


Daniel Runnels, of London- 
derry, served as captain in Col. Nich- 
ols’s regiment at Bennington, and as 
captain in Col. Peabody’s regiment in 
Rhode 1778. He was an 
able and distinguished citizen. 
Thomas Bartlett, Esq., of Notting- 
ham, was among the leading patriots 
of Rockingham He 


1775 at 


Island in 


county. 

captain of a company in 
Winter Hill; 
Col. Gilman’s 
Island in 


was 


lieutenant-colonel in 

Rhode 
of Com- 
mittee of Safety in 1778; colonel of a 
regiment at West Point in 1780; 
brigadier-general of N. H. militia in 
1792; representative in 1775 ; speaker 


regiment in 
1778; a member 


of the house of representatives ; judge 
of the court of common pleas. He 
died June 30, 1807, aged 59. 
of North 
Hampton, actively participated in the 
War of the Revolution. 
the Continental 
service in 1776, and was employed on 
coast defence during the war. He 
was representative in 1782 and 1783. 
Hon. Christopher Toppan, of Hamp- 
ton, was a useful and distinguished 
citizen, son of Dr. Edmund Toppan, 
and grandson 


Moses Leavitt, Esq., 
He was ap- 
pointed captain in 


of Rev. Christopher 
Toppan, of Newbury, Mass. His 
mother was a daughter of Col. Joshua 
Wingate. He was often a representa- 
tive, and was councillor in 1786, 1790, 
and 1794. He died 
1819, aged 84. ® 

Daniel Emerson, Esq., of Hollis, 
was coroner for Hillsborough county 
in 1776; captain in Rhode Island ex- 
pedition in 1779; representative in 
1782; councillor in 


in February, 


1787; and died 
October 4, 1821, aged 75. 

Lieut. Robert Wallace, of Henni- 
ker, was a native of Londonderry ; 









judge of court of common pleas for 
Hillsborough county from 1803 to 
1813; councillor from 1788 to 1789, 
and from 1790 to 1803. 
January, 1815, aged 66. 


He died in 


John Duncan, of Antrim, a native 
of Londonderry, settled in Antrim in 
1775. 
serving as town-clerk, representative, 
selectman, and senator. He died in 
March, 1823, aged 89. 

Underhill, of Chester, born 
June 20, 1745; was thrice elected to 
He died in Plain- 


He was a prominent citizen, 


John 


the General Court. 
field, in 1816. 

John Cram, Esq., of Pittsfield, was 
first town-clerk of Chichester when 
the town was organized in 1773, and 
was reélected every year until after 
1780. He also served the town as 
selectman several terms; was deputy 
in the Provincial Congress at Exeter 
in 1775; a member of the convention 
of 1779; justice of the peace ; and was 
one of the chief men in organizing 
the town of Pittsfield out of old Chi- 
chester in 1781. He was a native of 
Hampton, and came to the locality in 
1768. He took an active interest in 
the new settlement which he started 
above the falls, and for nearly forty 
years was in public office, and did 
most of the town business. He was 
fifty vears of age when the war broke 
out, but was chosen captain of the 
company immediately formed, which 
included every man in the town. 
During his forty years’ service he 
made no charge to the town save for 
expenses. He rose to the rank of 
colonel of militia. 

Capt. Jeremiah Clough, of Canter- 
bury, was son of Capt. Jeremiah 
Clough, the leader in the first settle- 
ment of the town; was a veteran of 
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Bunker Hill, and was an active and 
influential citizen. 

Major Nathan Bachelder, of Lou- 
don, was one of the most active and 
influential citizens of that town from 
its organization in 1773 (the first town- 
meeting being held at his house) until 
the close of the century. He was 
born October 25, 1734; was justice 
of the peace, and selectman, repre- 
sentative, and moderator many years. 
He was known as the Squire. 

Samuel Daniell, Esq., of Pembroke, 
was a leading citizen of that town; 
moderator as early as 1776; one of 
the Committee of Safety for the town ; 
was chairman of the board of select- 
men, and held other in the 
town, including that of town-clerk. 
He was an assessor as late as 1799, 
and during the Revolution had the 
title of Lieutenant. 

Col. Nathaniel Emerson, of Candia, 
son of Samuel Emerson, Esq., one of 
the first settlers of the town, was 
born May 2, 1742, and was ‘called 
to public stations perhaps more than 
any other individual who ever lived 
in Candia.” He was a militia officer 
from 1763 to 1775; lieutenant-colonel 
of 17th regiment of New Hampshire 
militia in 1776; lieutenant-colonel in 
the Continental army in 1778; was at 
battle of Bennington with Stark, and 
was colonel of the 17th regiment 
some ten years after the war. He was 
a member of the first Constitutional 
convention, and served the town al- 
most continuously as representative 
until 1798. He was a justice of the 
peace for twenty-five vears. For 
many years he was a land surveyor. 
He died April 30, 1824, aged 83. 

Jeremiah Eastman, Esq., of Deer- 
field, was born December 9, 1732, in 


offices 
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Kensington, and settled in Deertield 
in 1762. He was early identified with 
all the more important interests of 
the town, and ever proved himself 
active and etlicient in advancing them. 
Was selectman, 1772-’74; represent- 
ative, 1775-"79 and 1781, 1783-84 ; 
town-clerk from 1775 to 1795; a 
practical land surveyor, and member 
of the Congregational church. He 
died in 1802. 

Betton, of Windham, was 
born in Scotland in 1728, and settled 
in Windham before 1753. 


James 


He was a 
farmer, surveyor, and auctioneer. He 
presided in twenty town-meetings ; 
was selectman, and delegate to the first 
state congress; justice of the peace 
in 1776; was sent as agent to confer 
with the Continental congress, and to 
bring Continental money to the state 
He 
1777-"79-’80-"81, and a representa- 
tive 1782-’84-"85-"86-"89-"91 and 793. 
He died March 18, 1805. 

Major Jonathan Wentworth, of 
born in 


treasury. was a delegate in 


Somersworth, was Dover, 
September 8, 1741; was captain in 
siege of Boston; at Ticonderoga in 
1776; in Rhode Island in 1778 ; mayor 
in 1783; delegate from 1779 to 1782; 
colonel 2d New Hampshire regiment 
in 1789. He 16, 
1790. 


died November 


Mr. John Sanborn, from Sanborn- 
ton. born January 29, 1736, in Hamp- 
ton, was the first permanent settler of 
Sanbornton, in 1766. He was a vet- 
eran of the old French War ; a soldier 
of the Revolution, rank of sergeant: 
orderly in Capt. Jeremiah Clough’s 
company. He a benevolent, 
generous-hearted man, of dignity and 
presence, full of dry humor. 


was 


Served 
as magistrate without appointment. 
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He was a large, bulky man, a valua- 
ble citizen, and made a good living. 
He died August 29, 1814. 

Mr. Robert Means, of 
was born in 


Amherst, 
Stewartstown, Ireland, 
1742. Married Mary, 
daughter of Rev. David McGregor, 
of Londonderry, and died August 
24, 1823. His daughter Mary mar- 
ried Hon. Jeremiah Mason; another 


August 28, 


daughter married Amos Lawrence ; 
another, President Appleton of Bow- 
He landed in Boston 
in 1766, and was a weaver by trade, 


doin college. 


but engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
He was noted for his honesty, fair 
dealing, close attention to business, 
and in time became one of the most 
widely known and distinguished mer- 
chants in the town or state. 
representative 


He was 
five years; senator 
two years; member of the council ; 
county treasurer many years ; justice 
of the peace; and an officer of the 
militia. His granddaughter was the 
wife of Franklin Pierce. 

Benjamin Mann, Esq.. of Mason, 
settled in that town in 1771, coming 
from Woburn, Mass. He was soon 
employed in public offices in the town. 
He was moderator twelve years ; town- 
clerk four years ; selectman six years ; 
representative four years: and was 
very active during the Revolutionary 
War. He commanded a company at 
the battle of Bunker Hill; 
the first justice of the peace in town. 
He moved to Keene in 1800, and died 
in Troy, N. Y.. in 1851, aged 91. 

Mr. Ephraim Adams, of New Ips- 
wich, was one of the leading men of 
that town for many years. 


and was 


He was 
an enterprising and useful citizen; 
deacon of the church; noted for his 
strong, original sense and quaint 
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He 
the strong measures which preceded 
the Revolution, and the 
broke out he did his full duty, both 
in council and in the field. 


humor. took a leading part in 


when war 
No man 
in the town did so much to procure 
soldiers and other means of war. 
Tories and croakers quailed under his 
satire and humor. He was a man of 
sound and discriminating judgment, 
and was often elected selectman and 
representative. He was born in Ips- 


wich, Mass., and died March 26, 
1799, aged 72. 

Mr. Matthew Wallace, of Peter- 
borough, was born in Londonderry, 
23, 1731. 


and selectman. 


He was town-clerk 
He afterwards re- 
moved to Vermont, where he died. 
David Storey, of Dunbarton, was a 
native of Ipswich, Mass. He 
well known in the early affairs of the 
town as a person of probity and re- 


June 


was 


spectable abilities. He was seven- 
teen times moderator; eleven years 
town-clerk ; six years selectman ; six 
years representative. He died March 
20, 1834, aged 88. 

Capt. Francis Davis. of Warner, 
He 
was prominent in the affairs of the 


He 
brook, in 


originally came from Amesbury. 


town and state for many years. 


was drowned in Beaver 
Derry, November 26, 1784, at the 
the first repre- 
both to the 


Provincial congress at Exeter as well 


age of 61. He was 


sentative from Warner, 


as under the constitution. 
Elijah Grout, Esq., of Charlestown ; 
born 1732; from 


October 2%, ‘ame 


He was se- 
1769 and 
representative five times be- 


Lunenburg before 1766. 
lectman six times between 
1794; 
tween 1775 and 1795. He was very 
active and widely known throughout 
the Revolution. He was one of the 
Committee of Safety of the town; 
commissary for Gen. Stark; justice 
of the peace many years. He was a 
brave and good man. He was intel- 
ligent and far-seeing, and had all the 
qualities of a sterling man. 

Mr. William Smiley, of Jaffrey, 
was born in Ireland, in 1727, and was 
an early settler. He was first town- 
clerk ; the church; and 
held successively all the town offices. 
He was a prominent and influential 
man. His son David graduated at 
Harvard college; Robinson, at Dart- 
mouth. He left Jaffrey in 1810, and 
died in Springfield, Vt., March 4, 
1815. aged 86. 

Mr. Samuel King, of Chesterfield, 
was a physician. He is said to have 
died before 1800. He left a family. 

Mr. Stephen Powers, of Croydon, 


deacon in 


was an early settler of that place, and 
was distinguished for his giant frame, 
great physical strength. and vigorous 
intellect. 

Col. Timothy Bedel, of Bath, was 
prominent all through the Revolution, 
holding important commands on the 
northern frontier. (See Vol. III. 
page 513.) 

Moses Baker, Esq., of Campton, 
was the great-grandfather of Hon. 
Henry W. Blair, on 


his mother’s 


side. 
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The successful candidate in the race 
for the United States senatorship in 
New Hampshire was Hon. William 
Eaton Chandler, of Concord. He was 
elected June 15, for the term of twen- 
tymonths. In him New Hampshire will 
have another strong senator. He will 
enter the senate chamber with a nation- 
al reputation for sagacity and wisdom 
already acquired, with the experience 
of his whole youth and manhood de- 
voted to public affairs, with the ac- 
quaintance and confidence of otticials 
and statesmen of every section, with 
a thorough knowledge of the wants 
and needs of the state of New Hamp- 
shire and of the citizens of the state 
of every degree, with a familiarity 
with the intricate mechanism of all 
the departments of the government, 
with a full and discriminating un- 
derstanding of law, state, national, 
and international, which would grace 
the bench of any court, and with 
judgment almost intuitive. 

As a lawyer his most marked char- 
acteristic is the clearness with which 
he can extract from a lengthy docu- 
ment, or a mass of facts and law, the 
the real inwardness and sense of the 
matter. He has acomprehensive grasp 
of the essentials of any subject under 
consideration, a remarkable power of 
organization, and the rare gift of ac- 
complishing results through the in- 
strumentality of others. From a 
mass of conflicting opinions he de- 
duces practical results. 

He has great independence of char- 
acter. He is aggressive, fearless of 
public criticism, bold in maintaining 
the positions he takes in political af- 


E. Chandler. 


E. CHANDLER. 


fairs, but not reckless, because his 
positions are sustained by sound rea- 
soning. He is, perhaps, too often 
indifferent to the opinions of others 
and too careless in opposing others, 
incurring oftentimes needless hostil- 
ity. He is thoroughly loyal to his 
convictions. Having taken a stand, 
he heartily supports it. If there is 
blame, he assumes it. He is loyal to 
his friends, he is loval to his party, 
He wants 


very good reasons to sustain a posi- 


he is loyal to his country. 


tion, but very much stronger reasons 
He is 
a safe legal counsellor, and a wise 
political adviser. 


to withdraw from its support. 


He is a keen ana- 
lyzer, getting at the essence of a sub- 
ject; and as a writer he is strong, 
forcible, vigorous, concise. He leaves 
nobody in doubt as to his meaning: 
it is perspicuous. 

He makes many friends, and keeps 
them because he is faithful to them. 
He harbors no malice, cherishes no 
revengeful feelings, has a friend to- 
day in his enemy of yesterday, is hon- 
est, is sincere, is frank. He is care- 
ful in making promises, but ardent in 
keeping them. His keen intellect ap- 
peals to the enthusiasm of the bright, 
clear-headed, and zealous young men 
of the party, who are willing to fol- 
low his leadership. In the most tur- 
bulent scenes he evinces the greatest 
coolness, force, will-power, fertility 
of resource, boldness in devising 
methods for managing a political body 
swayed by the wildest excitement, 
and power in executing his move- 
ments and in controlling a legislature. 

The late Samuel J. Tilden, the 
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greatest organizer of the Democratic 
party since Martin Van Buren, met 
his equal if not his superior when he 
came in conflict with Mr. Chandler: 
and was routed when he felt confident 
of victory. 

The wise and sagacious adminis- 
tration of President Arthur owed much 
of its success to the presence in the 
cabinet of Mr. Chandler. 
power in the cabinet, whose influence 
was felt throughout the nation, and his 


He was a 


terse and crisp style of using the En- 
glish language can be traced in many 
a public document of that period. 
The late Hon. Jacob H. Ela wrote 
of Mr. Chandler,—** In his personal 
habits Mr. Chandleris above reproach, 
pure in speech as in action, with a 
mind quick to perceive, prompt to ex- 
ecute, and comprehensive in its scope. 
He is aman with convictions, and the 


courage to express and maintain them. 


He has never sought advancement by 


flattery or by pandering to prejudice. 
Those who know him best have the 
The best 


evidence of it is the fact that in twen- 


most faith in his integrity. 


ty-five years of aggressive political 
of 
temptation, and criticising freely the 


life, while occupying positions 
action of men who forgot their moral 
obligations, or were shirking their of- 
ficial duties to the detriment of the 
public good, no one of them has been 
able to connect him with personal dis- 
honesty, corrupt practice in official 
life, or political treachery or double- 
dealing. His are correct, 
positive, systematic, exact, and logi- 
cal. The positions he has held have 
all come to him in recognition of his 
ability and earnest efforts in serving 
the cause he espouses.” 

Hon. Henry Robinson, of Concord, 


methods 
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with the enthusiasm of a friend, per- 
haps too partial, thus writes in the 
Granite Montury of Mr. Chandler: 
‘* He 


all take pride, and of whom we should 


is a man in whom we should 
speak as becomes his real worth to 
his native state, where he is not with- 
out honor. He is a man of wonder- 
ful readiness of mind, of remarkable 
ability. and, above all else, of un- 
doubted integrity. His political op- 
ponents will tell you that. He says 
in the fewest words possible what he 
what he 


means, and he means what he says: 


has to say, and he says 
you may rely upon it. 
This 
reason why those who know him best 
This is one great 


reason why he is so trusted as a lead- 


His word is 
to him a bond. is one great 


love him best. 
er in his country, so influential a citi- 


zen in his own state, and courted, 
and quoted, and counted upon every- 
where where sound principle is at stake. 
Integrity is a crown-jewel. Honesty 
is the highest and noblest element of 
the human of 


purpose and action, purity of thought 


character,—honesty 


and mind, square dealing with one’s 
fellow-men, a scrupulous uprightness 
all the petty 
details of a busy life, and a strict 


in thousand-and-one 
and constant adherence to truth and 
rectitude, whether in public or pri- 
vate. But in him honesty is set off 
by, and has the advantage of, an in- 
tellect that rises at times almost to 
the level of genius; for, as a preco- 
cious lad at school, as an astute lawyer 
at the bar, or as a commanding states- 
man in the clustered head of the pres- 
ent national administration, William 
E. Chandler has developed and dis- 
played an intuitive keenness of dis- 
cernment, a remarkable clearness of 
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judgment, a conciseness of statement, 
and an almost supernatural aptitude 
for leadership, that have at once 
pressed him into the front ranks of 
those with whom he has been asso- 
ciated. 

** With unflinching integrity and 
surpassing ability Mr. Chandler has 
combined the very best practical sense, 
and a thorough knowledge of human 
nature in all 
His circle of acquaintances is very 
extensive ; 


its different phases. 


in 
clime, and knows more men person- 


he has friends every 
ally, probably, than any other man 
in America. 

**Mr. Chandler has made mistakes. 
Who not? But they did not 
crush him, nor subdue his enthusiasm. 


has 


He rose triumphant above them, and 
He has 


But he wears 


profited by their experience. 
faults. Who has not? 
them all upon his sleeve. His pri- 


vate character is unassailable and 


above reproach. There is no shade 
of suspicion upon the sterling quali- 
ties of his high manhood, and the de- 
tractors of his public career have 
been few, and quickly discredited, 
even without the pretence of a de- 
nial. 

“ He is a contentious man,—conten- 
tious for what he believes to be right. 
If you have him with you, he is a 
host in himself; but if he is arraved 
against your cause, he is sure to be 
the central figure of the opposition, 
and you must beware of his bold, 
rapid advances. Such is the vehe- 
mence of his impulsive nature and 
the ardor of his temperament that he 
is a partisan to, any cause that wins 
his sympathy ; but no man is quicker 
to bury the hatchet, and to forgive 
and forget when the contest is over. 


E.. Chandler. 


He is a splendid fighter, but is su- 
preme at reconciliation. 

* His characteristic frankness is a 
charm that contributes more than a 
little to his personal popularity. He 
has a directness of purpose and a 
firmness of execution that does not 
He is 
not politic, he never strove to bask 


mislead you as to his objects. 


in the sunshine of popular favor, he 
is not easily swayed by the clamor of 
a crowd: but he has kept steadily on 
in the straight path of his own con- 
victions of duty. More than once he 
has seemed to stand in his own light, 
und more than once the people have 
returned to his leadership, after wan- 
dering from what he had defined to 
be the right course. He is no mere 
place-hunter. Whenever he has held 
offices, it was the oflices that sought 
the 


of sounding titles and official posi- 


man. He never was enamored 
tions, and has held only few, and 
As a 


only, his wide-reaching influence has 


solicited none. public man 
been felt, and his present elevation 
was attained by force of sheer ability 
and by acknowledged integrity, rafh- 
er than by the regular course of pro- 
motion, round by round, up the ladder 
of political eminence.” 

We quote the following from Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopedia of American Li- 
ography : 

‘*Chandler, William Eaton, cabinet 
minister, born in Concord, N. H., 
28 Dec., 1835. He studied law in Con- 
cord, and at the Harvard Law School, 
where he was graduated in 1855. 
For several years after his admission 
to the bar in 1856 he practised in 
Concord, and in 1859 was appointed 
reporter of the New Hampshire su- 
preme court, and published five vol- 
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umes of reports. From the time of 
his coming of age Mr. Chandler was 
actively connected with the Republi- 
can party, serving first as secretary, 
and afterward as chairman of the 
In 1862 he 
elected to the New Hampshire house 
of representatives, of which he was 


state committee. was 


speaker for two successive terms, in 
1863-64. In November, 1864, he 
was employed by the navy depart- 
ment as special counsel to prosecute 
the Philadelphia navy-yard frauds, 
and on 9 March, 1865, was appointed 
first and judge-advocate- 
general of that department. On 17 
June, 1865, he became first assistant 
On 30 
Noy., 1867, he resigned this place and 


solicitor 


secretary of the treasury. 


resumed law practice. During the next 
thirteen years, although occupying 
except that of 
member of the constitutional conven- 


no official position 


tion of New Hampshire in 1876, he 
continued to take an active part in 
polities. from 
his state to the Republican national 


He was a delegate 


convention in 1868, and was secretary 
of the national committee from that 
time until 1876. In that vear he ad- 
vocated the claims of the Hayes 
Florida the can- 
vassing board of the state, and later 


electors in before 
was one of the counsel to prepare 
the case submitted by the Republican 
Mr. 


es- 


side tq the electoral commission. 

Chandler an 
pecially outspoken opponént of the 
Southern policy of the Hayes admin- 
istration. 


afterward became 


In 1880 he was a delegate 
to the Republican national conven- 
tion, and served as a member of the 
committee credentials, in which 
place he was active in securing the 
report in favor of district representa- 


on 
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tion, which was adopted by the con- 
vention. During the subsequent 
campaign he was a member of the 
national committee. On 23 March, 
1881, Ss. 
solicitor-general, but the senate re- 


he was nominated for U. 


fused to confirm, the vote being near- 
ly upon party lines. In that year he 
was again a member of the New 
On 7 April, 
1882, he was appointed secretary of 
the the important 
measures carried out by him were 


Hampshire legislature. 


navy. Among 
the simplification and reduction of 
the unwieldy 
ment ; 


establish- 
the limitation of the number 
of annual appointments to the actual 
wants of the naval service; the dis- 


navy-yard 


continuance of the extravagant policy 


of repairing worthless vessels; and 
the beginning of a modern navy in 
the of the four new 
cruisers recommended by the advisory 
board. 


construction 


The organization and suc- 
cessful voyage of the Greely relief 
expedition in 1884 were largely due 
Mr. Chandler 
was a strenuous advocate of uniting 
with the the nautical 
branches of the federal administra- 
tion, including the light-house estab- 
lishment, the coast survey, and the 


to his personal efforts. 


navy other 


revenue marine, upon the principle, 
first distinctly set forth, by him, that 
‘the officers and seamen of the navy 
should be employed to perform all 
the work of the national government 
upon or in direct connection with the 
ocean.’”” 

In the sketch of the life of Presi- 
dent Arthur, contained in the same 
volume of the Cyclopedia, the work 
of the navy department for the above 
period is stated as follows: 

** A new naval policy was adopted, 


@ 
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prescribing a reduction in the number 
of oflicers, the elimination of drunk- 
ards, great strictness and impartiality 
in discipline, the discontinuance of 
extensive repairs of old wooden ships, 
the diminution of navy-yard expen- 
ses, and the beginning of the con- 
struction of a new navy of modern 
steel ships and guns according to the 


plans of a skilful naval advisory 


board. The first of such vessels, the 
cruisers and 
‘Atlanta,’ and a steel despatch-boat 
‘Dolphin.’ their 
were designed in this country and 
The 
gun foundry board referred to above 


‘Chicago,’ * Boston,’ 


with armaments, 


built in American workshops. 


was originated, and 
printed that 
ment for 1884. A 
of 26 March, 1884, urged continued 
progress in the reconstruction of the 


its reports were 
the 


special message 


with of depart- 


navy, the granting of authority for 
at least three additional steel cruisers 
and four gun-boats, and the finishing 
of the four double-turreted monitors. 
Two cruisers and two gun-boats were 
authorized by the act of 3 March, 
1855. 

‘An Arctic expedition, consist- 
ing of the steam whalers * Thetis’ 
and ‘ Bear,’ together with the ship 
‘Alert,’ given by the British admi- 
ralty, was fitted out and despatched 
under the command of Commander 
Winfield Scott Schiey for the relief 
of Lieut. A. W. Greely, of the U.S. 
army, who with his party had been 
engaged since 1881 in scientific ex- 
ploration at Lady Franklin bay, in 
Grinnell Land; and that officer and 
a few other survivors were rescued at 
Cape Sabine, 22 June, 1884. On 
recommendation of the president, an 
act of congress was passed directing 


E. Chandler. 


the return-of the ‘Alert’ to the Eng- 
lish government.” 

It will be interesting to those who 
wish to know more of Mr. Chandler’s 
advent into politics, to read the fol- 
lowing from the pen of Hon. Jacob 
H. Ela: 

**In June, 1859, he was appointed 
by Gov. Ichabod Goodwin law re- 
porter of the New Hampshire supreme 
court, and published five volumes of 
the reports. He entered the service 
of the Republican party with great 
earnestness at its beginning, in 1856, 
and gave much of his time, in the 
ottice of the state committee, to assist 
the movement during its early cam- 
and 
afterwards in and 
1865. The of took 
place during the darkest period of 
the war, following the battle of Fred- 


paigns, becoming secretary first, 
1864 


1863 


chairman 


election 


ericksburg, when gloom and almost 
despair overshadowed every town in 
the state. It was evident to all that 
a draft was impending, and it seemed 
as though the ability of the towns 
exhausted, 
and no more money could be raised 
All 


those opposed to the war were united 


and the state had been 


or volunteers be found to enlist. 


and active in the Democratic party, 


and were aided by those Republicans 
who were alarmed by the burden of 
the debt, and by those who would 
compromise the safety of the Union 
sooner than expose themselves to be 
drafted to save it. It was the most 
important political campaign ever 
conducted in the state, and brought 
the executive ability of Mr. Chandler 
prominently into view, and led to his 
future advancement. * * * 

‘* President Lincoln watched this 
campaign more closely, probably, 
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than any other outside his own state. 
It was the opening election of the year 
following a depressing defeat, and 
he felt that to lose it at such a criti- 
‘al time would be as disastrous in its 
effects upon the army and the country 
battle. 
his interest in this election which first 
Mr. Chandler to 
tion, and there is no doubt 


as the loss of a great It was 
his atten- 
that he 
noted when, in the New Hampshire 


brought 


Republican state convention, in 1864, 
Mr. Chandler 


resolution, which was unanimously 


offered the following 


and by acclamation adopted : 


Resolved, That Abraham Lincoln, by 
the exercise, during the severest and most 
dangerous crisis in the nation’s history, of 
unequalled sagacity and statesmanship, and 
that moderation and prudence which ex- 
perience has shown to be the highest wis- 
dom; by his spotless integrity of personal 
character, above reproach and above sus- 
picion; and by his slowly formed vet un- 
alterable determination that the triumph of 
the constitution and the Union over seces- 
sion and rebellion shal), be the final triumph 
of liberty throughout the nation,—has re- 
ceived and merited the abiding confidence 
of the people to an extent never awarded 
any other public man since Washington ; 
that the best interests of the country de- 
mand that the complete destruction of the 
Rebellion and the restoration of peace, 
prosperity, and the Union, should be 
achieved under his administration of the 
government ; and that we therefore declare 
Abraham Lincoln to be the people's choice 
for reélection to the presidency in 1864. 


*The adoption of the resolution, 
and the conduct of the canvass in the 
spring of 1864, on the basis of Mr. 
Lincoln’s renomination, resulted ina 
very large Republican majority ; and 
Mr. Chandler, who had been a mem- 
ber of the legislature of 1862. and, at 
the age of twenty-seven, had been 
the of 
representatives in 1865, was again 


elected speaker of house 
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chosen speaker ; and in August, 1864, 
presided over the legislature in which 
occurred the eventful conflict and 
riotous disturbances over the veto by 
Governor Gilmore of the bill allowing 
soldiers in the field the right to vote. 
Mr. Chandler gained his earliest rep- 
utation for persistency, coolness, and 
moral courage in this celebrated con- 
flict, so well remembered by the Re- 
publicans of the state.” 

Mr. Chandler has been twice mar- 
ried.—in 1859. to a daughter of Gov. 
Joseph A. Gilmore, and in 1874, toa 
daughter of Hon. John P. Hale. He 
has four sons,—Joseph Gilmore, born 
1860; William Dwight. in 1863; and 

1869; also, John 
Hale Chandler, born March 22, 
Mr. Chandler’s father died in 


1885, in 


Llovd Horwitz. in 
os 
ISS). 
1862. His mother died in 
His two 


K. Chandler, formerly a merchant in 


Concord. brothers,—John 
Boston and the East Indies, now re- 
sides on a farm in Canterbury, N. H. ; 
and George H. Chandler, who was 
first adjutant and afterwards major 
of the Ninth New Hampshire regi- 
ment, was, till his death, a lawyer in 
Mr. father 
was a Whig—a man of great intelli- 
His 


mother was a woman of equally posi- 


Baltimore. Chandler’s 


gence and firmness of character. 
tive traits, and contributed much to 


the formation of the character which 
has given success to her sons. 


Mr. Chandler’s popularity is con- 


fined to no one section of the state. 
With the sturdy rank and file of the 
Republican Cheshire 
county to the upper Codés, from the 


party, from 


Connecticut river to the ocean, he has 
staunch and enthusiastic friends. 
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Our landlady belongs to faded gen- 
tility. She has that fat and forty 
look, wears that alpaca 
overdress, and usually has her spec 
tacles thrown back on 


selfsame 


her forehead, 
all of which are characteristic of land- 
ladies. She 


Cape Cod country at the close of the 


‘ame to town from the 


late war, marrying a man with a com- 
fortable At length. 
some six years later, after she had 


presented him with an olive branch, 


competency. 


Mr. Chick balanced his accounts with 
this world and went to the next, but 
went penniless, leaving the widow in 
poverty. In this cheerless situation 
she gazed piteously about her for 
some opportunity that would not com- 
promise her gentility, or lessen her 
high standing in society, but still re- 
plenish her depleted coffers. 

Finally, on desperate speculation, 
and knowing the proverbiality with 
which jurors are wont to decide such 
cases, despite evidence and reason, in 
favor of the plaintiff,—or, rather, to 
say true, her lawyers had told her this, 
and, moreover, that a lone woman in 
distress generally enlisted the sympa- 
thy of juries. whether the contention 
be breach money or alimony—in face 
then of all this, Mrs. Chick purposely 
slipped on the treacherous sidewalk, 
sustaining simple fracture of the 
ankle, then sued the city for damages. 
She limped painfully about on crutches 
till the then, as 
would be very natural, threw them 
away. 


suit terminated, 


With this money she embark- 
ed in a less successful undertaking, a 
mnillinery establishment, which went, 
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for reasons unknown to me, rapidly 
to the dogs and bankruptey. 

Taking the next regular step in 
the progress downwards from gentility 
to the common people and nothing- 
ness, she became landlady of this 
boarding-house in Temple Place. 
These are the principal points in Mrs. 
Chick’s history that I have been able 
to authoritatively establish. It is true 
there have been stories told 
about her; but they lack the proper 
authentication. These I 
garded it best to withhold. 
to the effect that she had fallen des- 
perately in love with a car conductor 
in riding down town on Sunday morn- 


ing. 


other 
have re- 
One was 


Its truthfulness I have always 
doubted. 

Mrs. Chick’s son is a stupid, bow- 
legged hind, enormously given to to- 
bacco, and dreadfully repugnant to 
Tim 


soap. looks 


work as a 
deadly poison, or, at least, he never 


touches it. 


upon 


The only tools he uses to 
advantage are a knife and fork. In 
using these he is unrivalled, or so the 
cook complains. Still Tim has a soft 
heart, and a soft head to boot. There 
are three theories regarding his head. 
The most general one is to the effect 
that born with it so. The 
most improbable is that the hot cli- 
mate of Arizona, whither he went 
with his regiment, melted it, and it 
never returned to its normal condi- 
tion. The most reasonable is, that 
the tobacco he consumes is the occa- 
sion of it. 


he was 


Parenthetically I will say that Mrs. 
She 


Chick has come to grief again. 
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became immersed badly in debt, 
whereat her household goods were 
knocked down under the hammer. I 
have heard it definitely stated that 
she is letting lodgings on Lyman 
street—last sad scene of all. 

Although Mrs. Chick once kept a 
carriage, once said her prayers, I can 
best liken her case to a disabled ship 
that has dropped out of fire, and is 
lost sight of in the din and smoke of 
the engaging vessels. and though it 
keeps on the surface awhile it soon 
goes to the bottom. 

So there are hundreds of women, 
who once moved in the front lines of 
society, who have gone down, like 
Mrs. Chick, st@p by step, until lost 
altogether in the noise and bustle of 
this great crowded city. 

One fancies he sees such shivering 
on street corners in winter, unclad 
for the cold; and, as he looks into 
their haggard, careworn faces, he 
reads the story of their sins and suf- 
ferings. 

With what infinite secret satisfac- 
tion we say, ** Jones is growing old,” 
‘*Smith is aging fast,” ‘* Robinson 
wo n’t live long.” ** Brown has seen 
his best days,” we say with a chuckle. 
How we like to roll those sweet mor- 
sels on our tongue. 

Having disposed of Mrs. Chick, a /a 
mode of a novelist, a few words touch- 
ing her boarders will be in order. 
The occupant of the front flat is a 
corpulent lady who goes to the Bap- 
tists. This sainted soul divorced her 
first husband because of his Orthodox 
views, marrying for her second liege 
one Smalls, a haberdasher on Hanover 
street, a stout adherent to the immer- 
sion principle. He is an asthmatic, 


acquiescing little old man, in red 
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German whiskers, mortally in fear of 
his wife, to whom he is habitually 
deferential. This morbid fear is en- 
hanced the more because he carries a 
small on life. Mr. 
Smalls imagines that she cares more 
about that than about him. 

Smalls which incessant 
practice has originated a virulent can- 
cer on his tongue. Dead set against 
the of the 

He protests to her that he 
has renounced the dirty habit ; but she 
always detects by the peculiar odor 
in his habiliments a painful lack of 


veracity in these statements, whereat, 


insurance his 


smokes, 


smokers feminine side 


house is. 


being much the more muscular, she 
will shake him till he roars for merey, 
and unfaithfully promises for the 
hundredth time to desist entirely from 
the abominable practice. Take it all 
ways, Mr. Smalls is a terribly wretch- 
ed, abused, and henpecked lord. 

The lodgers on the second floor are 
a nondescript Hibernian and wife. 
He comes home in his cups occasion- 


ally, and beats his wife accordingly, 


till the roundsman bears him away to 
the station, to which institution he is 
indeed no stranger. He usually re- 
mains in durance vile about one week, 
until his dear wife. who tugs and la- 
bors—albeit she is endeavoring to 
meet the payments on her teeth, which 
she has bought on the instalment 
plan—appears and releases him, at 
which he is inexpressibly grateful, 
and they go home as good and flip- 
pant as two old maids over a dish of 
tea. 

The top tenants are a middle-aged 
couple for whom my heart goes out 
in sympathy. They once had a little 
daughter, so angelic, so gentle, she 


seemed a being strayed from that bet- 
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ter land. For awhile gentle Genevieve 
was contented down here; but when 
the flowers lost their sweetness and 
the birds stole away. she all too soon 
grew lonely in our cold world, and 
wanted to go too. 

the 


sweet summer 


Oh! how often, when 
cast the 
dies in its voluptuous beauty, the soul 
mindful of the change throws off its 
human appendage. 


forests 


leaf and the 


She longed for 


her old home beyond the stars, where 


the flowers are ever blooming, where 
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The prosperity of a nation comes 
from well directed industry; its hap- 
piness, from an impartial administra- 
tion of good, wholesome laws; its 
preservation, from good habits and 
an impregnable defence ; but its last- 
ing glory comes from its letters. 

Of the states of New 
Connecticut said to have 
produced artists ; the Bay State, men 
of letters: the Granite State, states- 
men. Notwithstanding this is found 
to be the case, it is with a pardonable 
pride that New Hampshire points to 
her past literary history. 


England, 
may be 


Measured 
by posterity, it will secure an enviable 
position in the realm of literature. 


RICHARD B. KIMBALL. 


3orn in Lebanon, educated at Mer- 
iden and Dartmouth, from which he 
graduated at the early age of seven- 
teen, Richard B. Kimball ranks among 
New Hampshire’s best known literary 
men; in truth, he is about the only 
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the birds 
night is 


are always singing, and no 


there. One wild, terrible 


night in autumn they watched over 


her with anxious, praying hearts: 


but she was “better in the morning !” 

Little Genevieve loved a particular 
flower, the violet, which in floral lan- 
When 


brought where it was she would point 


guage is expressive of hope. 


her baby, chubby hands towards it, 
smiling, speaking in a language none 
could understand ;—and in summer it 


waves over ler grave. 
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novelist worthy of the name that the 


state has produced. At college he 
bore the reputation of a diligent stu- 
dent, a clever writer, and was exceed- 
ingly popular among his fellows, of 
whom he The 


class of °34, to which he belonged, 


was the youngest. 
contained many men who have achieved 
prominence in the various walks of 
life. Such is Prof. E. A. Lawrence, 
of the Connecticut Theological Insti- 
tute; such is Judge Daniel Clark, of 
Manchester ; such is the Hon. Moody 
Currier, of the same city,—not to 
mention others. , 
After graduation, young Kimball 
entered upon the study of law with 
his brother at Waterford, N. Y., which 
declining health soon obliged him to 
relinquish. To recuperate his debil- 
itated constitution, never very strong, 
he went on a trip to Europe, whither 
he has made fourteen voyages, one of 
which was in company with Wash- 
Irving. While 


ington abroad, he 

















made the acquaintance of many men 
of note and distinction. 
return to America he began the prac- 
tice of his profession at Waterford, 
having attended law lectures during 


Upon his 


his stay in Paris. 
settled in New York. 

He now became interested in liter- 
ature; was one of the editors of the 
** Knickerbocker 


Subsequently he 


Gallery ;” started 
* Putnam’s Monthly ;” con- 
tributor to the * International Re- 
view,” to the ** Atlantic,” and to the 
**Continental.” ‘To these he furnished 


reviews, letters of 


Was a 


essays, poetry, 
travel, ete. 

He has published nine volumes, 
some of which have been translated 
into the Dutch, German, and French 
languages,—a distinction (1 believe) 
accorded to no other son of the Granite 
State. 
best, novel appeared in 1850 under the 
title of ** St. Leger.” the scene being 
laid in Scotland. 


His first, and questionless his 


It abounds in beau- 
tiful descriptions of Scottish scenery. 
It was brought out concurrently at 
London and Leipzig. and ran through 
twenty-three editions in this country. 
It received a favorable criticism from 
Taylor Lewis and others, and an ad- 
verse one from the ** N. Y. Observer.” 
**Cuba and Cubans” came out in 
1852, followed the next year by ** Ro- 
mance of a Student’s Life Abroad,” 
which (like St. Leger) was published 
in Holland, Germany, France, and 
England, receiving a kind review from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the 
**London Atheneum.” Next, ** Un- 
dercurrents ” This, 
too, was printed in Leipzig and Am- 
sterdam, having been reviewed by the 
‘*Gids” of the latter place; and at 
home by Taylor Lewis and Geo. Rip- 


was produced. 
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ley, all of whom spoke in the most 
complimentary terms. ‘+ Undercur- 
rents” is called Kimball’s second best 
work by a large majority of his ad- 
‘The Prince of Kashna,” 
which was laid in the West Indies ; 
“Was He 


Powers 3” 


mirers. 
Successful ?” ** Henry 
and ** To-day.” which ap- 
peared’ in 1870,—were issued in the 
order named. The second was trans- 
lated Dutch, the latter 
appearing in London, Leipzig, and 
Amsterdam. 


into and 


His thought is often metaphysical 
and slightly religious; his style is 
characterized by limpidity and energy 
rather than beauty, while his method 
is eminently analytic. Personally he 
is said to be a genial gentleman of 
the old school. He still resides in 
New York. spending the 
months in his native town, Lebanon, 


He is 


summer 


where he retains a residénce. 


on the sunny side of seventy. 
T. B. ALDRICH. 


‘Thomas who is 


Aldrich, 
equally known as a romancist and 


Bailey 


poet, is perhaps the greatest literary 
genius that this state has yet pro- 
duced. Whether vigor of thought, 


beauty of imagery, or melody of 
flow is to be considered, this state- 
ment holds unchanged. He also is a 
very industrious author, having pub- 
lished fourteen volumes, besides doing 
an immense amount of editorial and 
other His ‘Face 
has enjoyed a 
reputation hardly second to Wood- 
worth’s ** Old Oaken Bucket,” though 
different in style and thought. Almost 
the land has 
committed it to memory and recited 


it on ‘exhibition day.” It is a 


work. 
Against the Pane” 


literary 


every school-child in 
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favorite with all who love short and 
tender poems. Some of his other 
pieces are fully as good, but not so 
celebrated. 

He has published ‘* Cloth of Gold,” 
**Story of a Bad Boy,” * Marjorie 
Daw and Other People,” ‘* Prudence 
Palfrey,” ‘*Out of His Head,” ‘+ The 
Queen of Sheba,” ‘*Flower and 
Thorne” ;—later poems, ‘+A River- 
mouth Romance,” ‘* Miss Mehetabel’s 
Son,” ** A Midnight Fantasy,” ** Tom 
Bailey’s Adventures,” ‘* Baby Bell,” 
**The Story of a Cat,” translated 
from the French of Emile de la Be- 
dalliere; some of which have had 
a very large sale. Later he has 
produced ** The Stillwater Trage- 
dy.” 

Mr. Aldrich was born in Portsmouth 
in 1836; was employed in a New 
York counting-house ; worked on the 
‘*Home Journal,” owned by N. P. 
Willis ; went to Boston to edit “ Every 
Saturday,” with which he was con- 
nected until its discontinuance. At 
present he is residing in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

It is worthy of remark how much 
this state owes to the classic city of 
Portsmouth; for, indeed, well may 
she be called such. There lived her 
Wentworth, Sullivan, and Pickering ; 
there Haven, Buckminster, and Pea- 
body preached their doctrines ; there 
Mason, Webster, and Woodbury be- 
gan life; there lived and died the 
poet Sewall; and from there have 
gone forth into a neighboring state 
men who have contributed to the fame 
and glory of this noble old common- 
wealth. In those days her sail- 
whitened harbor attested to her great 
commercial importance, which now 
amounts comparatively to nothing. 
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CELIA THAXTER. 

To many the dearest name among 
those who have helped to make New 
Hampshire literature is Celia Thaxter, 
who is a native of Portsmouth. Her 
life itself is like a romance. Soured 
against the world, which he thought 
had ill-treated him, her father, a po- 
litical adventurer, a gentleman of 
some literary pretensions, who had 
formerly edited the New Hampshire 
Gazette, removed, while the future 
poet was vet a child, to an uninhab- 
ited island nine miles from the main 
land, whither he had been appointed 
keeper of the White Island light. For 
him, who had broken with the world, 
such a location, with its dreary sur- 
roundings, was justly suited; but 
with our author the case must have 
been different. There, with no society 
but her parents, and such books as 
they had brought with them, she 
grew to woman’s estate, passing a 
dreamy existence. The shells of the 
seashore were her only playmates ; 
old ocean’s melancholy roar the only 
sound to greet her ears. But by-and- 
by a unique idea struck Tom Laigh- 
ton. Would n’t the isles make a good 
summer resort? He tried it, and the 
enterprise proved successful not only 
to him pecuniarily, but in introducing 
the island singer to public notice. 
Soon after this she became the wife 
of Mr. Thaxter, who (I believe) was 
boarding at the house. 

Mrs. Thaxter’s works consist of 
two volumes of poetry and a prose 
description of her “ sea-blown” home. 
For originality of genius and beauty 
of rhythm she has no superior among 
the granite poets; while she is re- 
garded by competent judges among 
the leading women poets of Amer- 
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ica. She continues to reside at the 
Shoals. 
JAMES T. FIELDS. 

If Kimball’s books have circulated 
abroad the most of any writer born 
in New Hampshire, those of James 
T. Fields are read more extensively 
at home. His with 
Authors” is read with equal pleasure 
by the learned and the unlearned. It 
is found alike in the alcoves of the 
great libraries of the rich and among 
the half dozen books which make up 
the libraries of the less favored. It 
is fertile in 
information 


** Yesterdays 


anecdote and interesting 
about the authors whom 
the writer has known in his day and 
generation, told in the simple but 
pleasing style of which he is a master. 
Probably no man on the American 
continent, dead or living, has enjoyed 
the personal friendship of so many 
distinguished literary characters, both 
European and domestic, as Mr. Fields, 
whose position as a member of the 
largest publishing house in Boston, 
coupled with his rare affability of 
manner and conversational talent, 
gave him peculiar opportunities for 
acquiring such acquaintances. 

Mr. Fields is not a voluminous 
writer, he having written well rather 
than much, and his reputation, which 
in extent is national, has been 
achieved almost wholly through his 
‘Yesterdays with Authors.” Not- 
withstanding this, he has, amidst a 
press of other arduous duties, found 
time to give us brief monographs 
on Hawthorne, Dickens, and Barry 
Cornwall, and a collection of miscel- 
laneous papers under the title of 
‘*Underbrush.” He has compiled a 
‘*Family Library of British Poetry” 
in one volume. 
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Fields was born in Portsmouth in 
1820, of parents in the humblest cir- 
cumstances; was educated in the 
schools of his native city; went to 
Boston as a bookseller’s clerk ; after- 
wards became associated with George 
Ticknor in book publishing, under 
the firm of Ticknor & Fields, which, 
after undergoing several alterations, 
is at present represented by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. This house 
has been the avenue through which 
Agassiz, Bryant, Emerson, Longfel- 
low, and Whittier have given their 
immortal works to the world. It was 
also the authorized publishers of 
Dickens in America. Fields is not 
inaptly styled the American Dodsley. 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


Another author, whose name is 
very familiar, bas gone forth from 
the Granite hills, adding to their 
reputation for producing noble and 
famous women. I make reference to 
Edna Dean Proctor, whom malignant 
tongues linked with the disgraceful 
Plymouth scandal; a charge about 
which there was not a word of truth. 
Of her life little is known more than 
that she was born in Henniker, and 
reared amid the rugged grandeur and 
picturesque scenery of old Kearsarge, 
which she has embalmed in a beauti- 
fully worded poem. Her ‘ Russian 
Journey,” in prose, and a volume of 
poetry, are’extensively read, and have 
been highly spoken of by the review- 
ers. Some of her poems, which are 
of various orders of merit, have a 
peculiar beauty and pathos which one 
would fain describe. 
is at Brooklyn, L. I. 

Among other natives of this state 
whose books, in some instances, have 


Her residence 
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attained a national popularity, is C. 
‘*Carleton” Coffin, a native of Bos- 
cawen, better known as the war cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal, 
who has issued a book of European 
travels, ‘*Caleb Krinkle,”’ a novel, a 
volume of war reminiscences, and a 
Life of Gen. Garfield; is P. B. Shil- 
laber, better known as Mrs. Parting- 
ton, a native of Portsmouth, who is 
the best humorist of which this state 
can boast, and who is a poet of re- 
is S. Adam 
Drake, better known as a genealogist, 
a native of Pittsfield. but whose 
**Nooks and Corners of the New 
England Coast” has had a very gen- 


spectable dimensions ; 


eral circulation. 
The former two gentlemen reside 
in suburban Boston; the latter is de- 


ceased. Mrs. Partington’s humor is 


The Residence of Counsellor Peter Livius. 


of that peculiar kind which has had 


imitators. Previous to the 


pearance of the Bailey- Burdette school 


no ap- 
head 
Her 
‘*Partingtonian Patchwork” consists 
of the following truly laughable 
sketches: Blifkins the Martyr, or The 
Domestic Trials of a Model Husband ; 
The Modern Syntax: Dr. Spooner’s 


she was confessedly at the 


of American mirth-provokers. 


Experiences in Search of the Delec- 
table; Partingtonian Papers; Strip- 
pings of the Warm Milk of Human 
New and Old Things from 
an Unpretending Inkstand. 
Doubtless 
names that would deserve to be cata- 
list of State 
authors, but the scope of this article 


Kindness ; 


there are minany more 


Granite 


logued in a 


is far from comprising a bibliography 
of the state. 


THE RESIDENCE OF COUNSELLOR PETER LIVIUS AT TUF- 
TONBOROUGH. 


By Joun Wentrwortnu, LL. D. 


In the first edition of Belknap’s 
History of New Hampshire, three 
volumes, much is said of Counsellor 
Peter Livius. See Vol. III for the 
trial of Gov. John Wentworth in Lon- 
don upon charges preferred by him. 
He was appointed counsellor in 1765. 
He married Ann Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Tufton Mason, and named 
the township of which he was princi- 
pal proprietor, and where he made 
his home, Tuftonborough. He left 
the state in April, 1772, and did not 
return. He was named in the New 
Hampshire act of 1778, ‘* To prevent 
the return of certain persons to this 
state who have left it and joined with 


the enemies thereof.” He was chief- 
justice of Canada from 1777 to 1786, 
living at Quebec. He died in Eng- 
land, July 23, 1795, aged sixty-eight. 

I had my curiosity excited as to 
the residence of Judge Livius from 
the letter of Lady Frances Went- 
worth, from Wolfeborough, dated 
Wentworth House, October 4, 1770, 
the wife of Hon. 
Woodbury Langdon, of Portsmouth, 


to her relative, 
which was published in the GranitTe 
Montuty, December, 1881. The 
Wentworth House was upon the old 
route from Portsmouth (forty-nine 
miles distant) to Montreal, via Newing- 
ton, Rochester, and Middleton. Hon. 
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John M. Brackett, of Wolfeborough, 
the 
when it took fire upon the roof and 
was burnéd down in 1820. By the old 


informs ime that he saw house 


roud it was nine miles to the residence 
of Judge Livius from the Wentworth 
House. Mrs. Wentworth thus writes : 
** Mrs. Mon- 
day afternoon, and appeared nearly 


Livius arrived here on 


as tired as you was, but would not 
own it. She staid here three nights 
for last 


over the pond in a high gust of wind 


fair weather, and at went 
which made a great sea and white 
caps as large as the canoe.” 

I thought I would like to know the 
of Mrs. 1851 I 
visited the Went- 
Di- 
rectly across the road lived a Mr. 


Livius. In 
of the 
worth house, at Wolfeborough. 


route 


site Gov. 


Whitten. who said his house was so 
constructed that his front door was 
directly Opposite that of Gov. Went- 
worth, and one could, when the doors 
look 
through the hall to the shore of the 
the had 
and kept his boats. 
From this point Mrs. Livius must 
Where did she land? 
Leaving Portsmouth in the morning, 
and taking in Rev. Dr. Alonzo H. 
Quint at Dover, I landed at Wolfe- 
borough by the Alton Bay steamboat, 


were opened, directly down 


pond where governor his 


landing-place 


have started. 


where we took a carriage and drove 
the 
Sandwich 


over old Moultonborough and 


stage road, keeping as 
About 
four miles from Wolfeborough bridge, 
and about nine miles from Moulton- 


close to the lake as possible. 


borough corner, and about nine miles 
from the old Gov. Wentworth house, 
we found Dishwater creek, or what 
is better known as Lang’s pond or 
Livias pond. John Horn, an old 
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gentlemen of the Dover Horn family, 
is the best known person living near 
there. The pond or creek was con- 
with the lake by a 


navigable 


nected stream 
boats. 
the 
landing across Smith’s 


called Lake 
Wentworth) down the river, probably 


easily for small 
Mrs. Livius 
Wentworth 


pond (now 


had sailed from 


by some 


before the present bridge was built, 
into Lake Winnipiseogee, thence up 
the lake shore to the mouth of Dish- 
water creek or river, thence up that 
stream, where, a short distance from 
the lake. upon an elevated spot, the 
cellar of the 


old Livius house was 


pointed out. The original house had 
been destroyed by fire. Near the 
cellar, upon the same premises, lives 
Amos W. Kimball. The place showed 
the good taste of Judge Livius in its 
selection as a private residence, and 
we found a large number of families 
from the cities enjoying it as a sum- 
mer residence. 

We informed that the late 
Hon. Nathaniel Whitehouse, of Tuf- 
tonborough Corner, had published in 


were 


the Wolfeborough paper some years 
since a very interesting sketch of 
Judge Livius, with a history of the 
title of his land. 
not 


Dr. Belknap does 
mention Judge Livius among 
those who, like Gov. Wentworth, had 
their confiscated. Perhaps 
he had sold it before he left the state. 


estates 


A friend applied at the newspaper 
oftice for permission to copy the arti- 
of Mr. Whitehouse. He was 
informed that the publishers of the 
newspaper had preserved no files. I 
then applied to the family friends 
of Mr. Whitehouse at Tuftonborough 
for information. Mr. William O. S. 
Hodgdon, now living there, whose 


cle 
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wife was a granddaughter of Mr. 
Whitehouse, responded to my letter. 
Mr. Whitehouse died October 
1866, aged one hundred years, six 
months, and seventeen days. He 
was living, when quite a small boy, 
in the old Livius house when it was 
burned. The house of Mr. Hodgdon 


27, 


The Pinkham Notch. 


was afterwards burned, which con- 
tained many valuable historical man- 
uscripts from Mr. Whitehouse. Un- 
less a copy of the Wolfeborough 
paper can be found, we are not likely 
to know any more of the old Judge 
Livius premises. 


THE PINKHAM NOTCH. 


By Persis F. Cuase. 


The visitors to the White Mount- 
ains, especially those who have been 
on the east side, to the Glen, have 
heard of, likely driven 
through, 
Notch. 

This which 
Jackson to Randolph, a distance of 


and 
the 


very 
Pinkham 


woods, or 


road, extends from 
twelve miles, was constructed through 
the wilderness, between two ranges 
of the White Mountains, by Daniel 
Pinkham, a resident of Jackson. It 
1824, 


years were required to complete it. 


was commenced in and two 
Before the construction of this road 
the people of Jackson were in a meas- 
ure isolated from the rest of the world, 
having no public road through the 
town. Mr. Pinkham made a contract 
with the state to build a good carriage 
road through this unbroken forest 
of heavy growth, along side-hills, 
and across rapid streams; for this 
work he was to receive from the state 
a quitclaim deed to a tract of land 
one half mile wide on each side of the 
road, from the Jackson line, to Gor- 
ham, and all the state land in Jackson. 
At that time the White Mountains 
were just beginning to attract visitors. 


Mr. Pinkham believed that this road 
would become the great highway 
for mountain travellers, and that the 
land in that locality would become 
greatly increased in value; that the 
forest would disappear before the axe 
of the new settler, and the wilderness 
be transformed into productive farms. 
He also thought that a carriage-road 
would be built from the present site 
of the Glen House to the summit of 
Mt. Washington. 


Mr. Pinkham lived to see this part 


of his prophecy fulfilled ; but it is more 
than sixty years since this road was 
completed, and the primeval forest 
still borders it on either side, as it 
did in 1824. 

The Notch, or narrowest part of 
the road, is just at the Glen Ellis falls, 
the mountains are not more 
than a quarter of a mile apart. The 
slope of the mountains is gradual, 
and there is not any of the grandeur 
of the White or Franconia Notches ; 
but yet it is a beautiful and pictur- 
esque place, and well worth a visit. 

On the fourth of July, 1826, before 
a road had been made to the top of 
Mt. Washington from this side, Mr. 


where 
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Pinkham and a son-in-law, Joseph 
Hanson, determined to erect a flag- 
pole on the summit. They started up 
the mountain, selecting as they passed 
through the woods a tree suitable for 
their purpose. Choosing one about 
thirty feet high, they cut it down, 
and soon transformed it into a flag- 
pole, which they carried on their 
shoulders to the top of the mountain. 
After nailing a small flag to the pole, 
they raised it on the very summit, 
making it fast at the base with rocks ; 
and for the first time the *‘ Star Span- 
gled Banner” floated from the top of 
Mt. Washington, and continued to 
do so until worn out by wind and 
storm. 

There is a story of a very sagacious 
dog connected with Pinkham Notch. 
This dog was owned by Joseph Han- 
son, who had a house near the place 
where the Glen 
One 


House 
cold and stormy winter 
day, one of Mr. Hanson’s children, a 
little girl, was taken very sick It was 
extremely necessary to send word 
down through the woods to Mr. Pink- 
ham’s family, and to the doctor. Mr. 
Hanson could not leave home to go, 


now stands. 
very 


and as a last resort resolved to send 
the dog, who was a remarkably in- 
telligent animal. He wrote a note, 
which he tied around the dog’s neck, 


and, taking him out into the storm, 
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told him he must go to Mr. Pink- 
ham’s and carry the letter ; that little 
Lucy was very sick, and he must 
bring them help. The dog seemed to 
understand, and started off; but the 
dreadful storm probably discouraged 
him, for in about half an hour he re- 
turned whining, and apparently afraid. 
Mr. Hanson scolded him, and told 
him he must go. Again he started, 
and did not return until the next 
morning, when he came accompanied 
by Mrs. Pinkham and the doctor. 

There is a highway robbery con- 
nected with the history of Pinkham 
woods. About four years ago, as the 
stage from the Glen House to Glen 
station in Bartlett was passing the 
Glen Ellis falls, two men armed with 
pistols emerged from the woods, 
seized the horses by their heads, and 
demanded the money and jewelry of 
the passengers. They received what 
they asked for, and disappeared in the 
woods, and were never discovered. 

Mr. Pinkham, who was a preacher 
as well as pioneer, as it was he who 
preached the sermon at the funeral of 
the Willey family, did not succeed in 
making the land he received for build- 
ing this road profitable, and finally 
sold out and went to Lancaster, a 
village about twenty miles from Pink- 
ham woods, where he resided until 
his death. 


TO AN OUT-BOUND SHIP. 


I stand and watch them from the shore, 
The white ships steal away 

Silently down into the blue, 
All at the close of day. 


And from the clift’s bold brow I watch, 
Through eyes made dim with tears, 
One ship closer than all the rest, 
As seaward swift she veers. 












To An Out-Bound Ship. 


For yon white sail, in offing faint, 
Than others fairer seems, 

And proudly, amid all the fleet, 
Her snowy canvas gleams. 


For there, upon her wind-swept deck, 
Upon her sea-worn floor, 

Stands one I love to name as friend, 
Fast fading from the shore. 

And so, more than the others all, 
I watch this faithful ship 

Grow far and faint, and drop below 
The ocean’s curving lip. 

More beauteous ships my eyes desery, 
A-danvcing o'er the foam: 

But this one, dearer, holds my heart,— 
*T is she I watch alone. 


And so I stand and watch my ship, 
With eye and heart a-brim, 

Till hull and sail fade into fleck, 
And all the world grows dim. 


And when the night draws darkly down, 
I follow her, unseen, 

And love to think her sailing on 
Beneath a sky serene. 


I follow her, with earnest thought, 
Follow to every part; 

Wherever my brave friend shall roam, 
There shall he find my heart. 


And so at home I wait, and watch 
The days, like ships, go by, 

And swift, with rosy canvas spread, 
Sail down the evening sky, 


And love to think of my good friend 
Beyond the distant sea, 

And wonder how his vessel fares, 
And where his port may be. 


I love to think, each closing day, 
Those steadfast eves of blue 
Are gazing back to home and me, 

All earnest, fond, and true. 


I love to think how this dear heart, 
Loving, tender, and brave, 

Will feariess sail for life’s sweet mede, 
And patient breast the wave, 


Until, with patience, he hath brought 
To end the voyages all, 

And eager, happy, home returns 
Unto his cottage small. 


I love to trustful give him thus 
Into the dear Lord’s care, 
With a full heart and misty eye, 

And just a little prayer. 
And thus I love to sit and think, 
And in the dear Lord’s hand 


Leave all my dear ones, far or near, 
Upon the sea or land. 
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